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Highlights of the 1950’s Reviewed 


Commissioner Allen outlines major events 
affecting education in New York State 


in a decade of change and challenge 


— SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, MOUNTING COSTS OF EDUCATION AND 
a continuing shortage of qualified teachers and adequate classroom space were 
among the more serious problems facing education in New York State during the 
1950's according to a recent report by Commissioner Allen. 

Other important developments cited by Dr. Allen in a brief review of education 
highlights in the State during the past decade included significant efforts to improve 
and modernize curriculums in all fields of study, stronger emphasis on top quality 
science, mathematics and language teaching and extended provisions for the academ- 
ically gifted. 

Opportunities for financial aid to college students were expanded and special 
assistance was given to thousands of inservice teachers to improve their knowledge 
and understanding in their special fields. 

Technological advances. especially in the use of television. played an important 
role in expanding educational and cultural opportunities for all the people of the State 
during the past 10 years. 

It was a decade of change and challenge. of experimentation, research and notable 
achievement, culminating in 1959 with a strong “ call to action” by the State Board 
of Regents urging all citizens of the State to support with even greater energy and 
enthusiasm their educational institutions. 

Commissioner Allen’s outline of the major events claiming the attention of all 
those interested in education in New York State is presented here. 


1. Elementary and secondary school cent. While the rise in births ac- 
enrollments in all schools, public counted for most of these increases, 
and nonpublic, went up from 2.389- the holding power of public high 
000 to 3,428,000, an increase of 43.5 schools, which increased from 53 per- 
percent. For the public schools the cent to 61 percent was also a facter. 
increase was 43 percent; for nonpub- 2. College and university enrollments 
lic schools (in which approximately have been rising steadily for the past 
23.5 percent of all elementary and five years, although the total at the 
secondary school pupils are currently end of the decade does not differ 
enrolled) the increase was 44 per- greatly from that at the beginning 








because of the GI program at the 
end of the war. Enrollment in pri- 
vately supported institutions has in- 
creased 14 percent since 1955: in all 
nonpublic institutions the increase 
has been 34.5 percent. The State 
University increase for the same 
period was 37.0 percent. 
Expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary education more than 
doubled. Since 1950 total expendi- 
tures have risen 161 percent. The 
increase for current operating pur- 
poses was 151 percent: for debt serv- 
ice and capital payments from cur- 
rent funds, 236 percent. Expendi- 
ture per pupil for operating purposes 
increased from $290 to $531. The 
rise in enrollment. the shifts in popu- 
lation of the educational dollar were 
the major factors accounting for the 
higher expenditure figures. 

The continuing shortage of quali- 
fied teachers was the most serious 
problem facing the schools during the 
1950’s. Beginning as an acute prob- 
lem in the elementary schools, the 
shortage extended into the secondary 
schools and is gradually moving into 
the level of higher education. On 
the brighter side. enrollments in the 
State University Colleges of Educa- 
tion has increased from 18.600 dur- 
ing the past five years. giving hope 
that the teacher shortage in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools may 
be largely overcome by the end of the 
1960's. Significant improvements 
have also been made in the quality 
of teacher education programs, in 
teachers’ salaries and in standards for 
certification. 

Thousands of teachers-in-service 
have received special assistance to 
improve their knowledge and under- 
standing of their special fields of in- 
struction with funds appropriated for 
this purpose by the Legislature. A 
modest but important start was made 
by the State to increase the number 
of college teachers through the estab- 
lishment in 1958 of the Regents 
College Teaching Fellowship pro- 
gram. 
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Despite a record school building pro- 
gram during the 1950's the continu- 
ing shortage of classrooms was also 
a major problem for school districts. 
An estimated total of 28,000 class- 
rooms was constructed between 1950 
and 1958. As a result more than 
one-third of all schools in use in New 
York State have been constructed 
during the past decade. In an effort 
to overcome the building shortage 
and to replace obsolete facilities, the 
upstate school districts ran their 
bonded indebtedness from a total of 
$249 million in 1950 to $1.4 billion 
in 1959. 


The effects of the pressure on local 
taxes caused by increasing school 
needs were noted in the rise in the 
number of budget and bond issue 
rejections. About twice as many 
school budgets were defeated on ini- 
tial votes during 1959 as for any 
recent previous year. Thirty-eight 
percent of school bond issues put to 
vote in 1959 were rejected. 

Many gains for rural and suburban 
education were achieved through not- 
able progress in school district re- 
organization. Since 1950 the num- 
ber of school districts has declined 
through reorganization from 3,396 
to 1,329. The number of central 
school districts increased from 426 
to 513. Twenty enlarged city school 
districts were also created as a result 
of the consolidation of 249 small sur- 
rounding districts. This progress in 
school district reorganization is espe- 
cially significant for its contribution 
to better secondary school education 
through the opportunity afforded for 
larger enrollments. Another major 
gain for rural education during the 
1950’s was the development and rapid 
expansion of Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services. The number 
of these boards, constituting several 
school districts joined together to 
provide certain educational programs 
and special services on a_ shared 
basis for the enrichment of the work 
of all their schools, increased from 
33 to 82 during the 10-year period. 
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8. On the curriculum side, tremendous 


10. 


ferment took place during the 1950's 
and continues to take place in an 
effort to keep the school program up- 
to-date with the dynamic advances 
in knowledge and the rapid changes 
taking place in all activities of life. 
Special emphasis has been given to 
improvements in the teaching of 
science, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages (including Russian). 
A larger proportion of students is 
enrolling in these courses. The num- 
ber of students enrolled in high 
school science courses, for example, 
as shown by the number of Regents 
science examinations written, in- 
creased from 19 percent in 1950 to 
27 percent in 1959. Similar trends 
are observable in other basic courses. 
There has been a general raising of 
standards in the social sciences, the 
humanities and vocational education. 
Increased attention has also been 
focused on moral and spiritual values. 
Greater efforts were made to fit the 
curriculum more closely to the needs 
of each pupil. Special attention was 
given to the gifted. At the end of 
the decade, nationwide data revealed 
that the percentage of New York 
State schools making particular pro- 
vision for the academically gifted 
was substantially higher than for the 
Nation as a whole. The number of 
high schools offering Advanced 
Placement Programs (courses of col- 
lege grade) increased from 42 in 
1957 to 125 in 1959. In 1959 New 
York State had 22.9 percent of the 
schools and 27 percent of the candi- 
dates who wrote 24 percent of the 
examinations written in the Nation. 
Extended provisions were made for 
the education of physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 
With the aid of additional State funds 
special programs were developed in 
the public schools for the severely 
mentally retarded, and a rapid in- 
crease in the number of such classes 
is taking place. 

Technological advances played an 
important role in education during 
the 1950’s. Many improved aids to 
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teaching were developed as a result 
of advancements in electronics, re- 
cording instruments and other new 
media of communication. The most 
dramatic gains were in the use of 
television. The Regents early saw 
the tremendous educational possibili- 
ties of this medium. Early in the 
decade they outlined a far-reaching 
plan for the use of television through- 
out the State for improving and ex- 
panding educational and cultural op- 
portunities for all the people. 

In September 1958, the State’s first 
major educational television pro- 
gram was inaugurated. Over Chan- 
nel 11 in New York City, the Regents 
Educational Television Project pro- 
vides a series of daily schooltime 
programs beamed to a_ potential 
2,000,000 pupils in the viewing area. 
Over 900 schools are participating 
in the telecast instruction with an 
estimated average of 425,000  stu- 
dents being reached daily. Also in- 
augurated were two closed-circuit 
projects at State University Colleges 
of Education at Albany and Brock- 
port which are successfully being 
used to improve teacher training in 
these institutions. At Cortland, 
another closed-circuit project was 
started, linking together the schools 
of that city and schools of two nearby 
rural districts. Other significant lo- 
cally sponsored projects were 
launched throughout the State. 

This was a decade of experimen- 
tation and evaluation of the potential 
of television for education. Impor- 
tant progress was made in the under- 
standing and use of the medium 
which is destined to play an ever 
wider and more significant educa- 
tional role in the decade ahead. 
Opportunities for financial aid to 
college students were greatly ex- 
panded. The number of Regents 
scholarships of all types increased 
from 3,204 in 1950 to 7,930 in 1960. 
In 1958 the Legislature established 
a student loan program, to be ad- 
ministered under the Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corporation. At the 
end of 1959 this corporation had 
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approved 9,551 loans at a value of 
approximately $5,636,590. Under 
the loan provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act passed in 
1958, it is reported that New York 
State colleges have thus far made 
nearly 8,000 loans, totaling over 
$4 million. 

Adult education reached a much 
higher level of interest and partici- 
pation. From a total of 16,000 pub- 
lic school classes enrolling 508,000 
in 1950, adult education rose to 
21,000 classes with 600,000 students 
enrolled in 1959. At the end of a 
decade of growth and searching eval- 
uation in adult education, a “ plat- 
form” was prepared for New York 
State by an Advisory Council to the 
Regents which promises to give new 
and stronger direction to this ever 
more vital part of our educational 
system. 

The decade of the 1950’s was a 


veriod of great advancement in 
Dp 


library service throughout the State. 
Legislation 


passed in 1950 and 


16. 


amended in 1958, providing  in- 
creased State aid for libraries and 
encouraging the establishment of 
county and multicounty library sys- 
tems, resulted in far-reaching im- 
provements in library service. By 
the end of the decade 17 cooperative 
library systems had been formed en- 
compassing 42 counties. 

Under New York State’s program for 
the vocationally handicapped, ad- 
ministered by the Department’s Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and supported in part by Federal 
funds, the number of handicapped 
adults vocationally rehabilitated each 
year increased from 3,249 in 1950 
to 5,278 in 1959. 

At the conclusion of the 1950's the 
State Board of Regents took note 
in a special observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Board’s creation 
by the Legislature and issued a 
strong “call to action” urging the 
citizens of the State to continue to 
give new strength to the support of 
their educational institutions. 
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HULA-HOOP picture 
taken by 15-year-old Rich- 
ard Starr won the $400 first 
prize award (class 2, senior 
division) in the 1959 
Kodak High School Photo 
Contest. He was then in 
the llth grade at Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn. The contest is 
sponsored annually by East- 
man Kodak Company. The 
1960 contest ends March 31. 
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Continuation School Committee 


Representatives of education, business and labor named 


to advisory committee for New York City schools 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS NAMED AN 

Advisory Committee on the Continua- 
tion Schools of New York City to review 
the findings and recommendations of a 
recent State Education Department survey 
of these schools. The committee is also 
considering other proposals for improving 
the education of 16-year-old minors. 

Included in the committee are four 
representatives of the State Education 
Department, four representatives of the 
New York City school system, four repre- 
sentatives from business and four from 
labor. 

Invited to serve on the committee by 
Dr. Allen, from the business community 
of New York City, are Charles McCabe, 
publisher of the New York Daily Mirror; 
Ralph Gross, general manager of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association; Frederick 
C. Fischer, vice president of R. H. Macy 
and Co., and Wellington Powell, vice 
president of operations, New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Labor representatives on the committee 
include Harold Hanover, president, New 
York State AFL-CIO; Ray Corbett, legis- 
lative chairman, New York State 
AFL-CIO; Peter J. Brennen, president of 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
and Harry Van Arsdale, president of the 
New York City Central Labor Council 
AFL-CIO. 

From the State Education Department 
Dr. Allen named Dr. Warren W. Knox, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Services (General Education); Dr. Joseph 
Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Services (Vocational Educa- 
tion); Dr. Ernest A. Frier, Director of the 
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Division of Secondary Education; and 
Anthony E. Terino, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary School Supervision. In addi- 
tion, he designated Dr. Walter S. Crewson, 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education, as liaison 
officer for the State Education Department. 

Representing the New York City schools 
are Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, associate 
superintendent of the high school divi- 
sion; Dr. Phillip Becker, assistant superin- 
tendent for vocational education; Herman 
Slotkin, teacher in charge, Continuation 
School at P.S. 29, Manhattan, and Francis 
Griffith, principal of Richmond Hill High 
School. 

Dr. Allen stated that the committee will 
review the findings and the recommenda- 
tions of “A Report on the Continuation 
Schools of New York City” prepared by 
the staff of the State Education Depart- 
ment. This study was started in Decem- 
ber 1958 at the request of Dr. John J. 
Theobald, superintendent of New York 
City schools, with Associate Commissioner 
Crewson in charge of the survey. The 
report was written by a Department staff 
headed by Mr. Terino. The findings and 
recommendations of the study were made 
known to Dr. Theobald in early September. 

One of the more important recommenda- 
tions made by the Education Department 
report is that “ thoroughgoing and varied 
experiments should be undertaken with 
respect to the education of 16-year-old 
school-leavers. The purpose should be 
effective guidance, rehabilitation and re- 
orientation.” The newly appointed com- 
mittee will consider experimental programs 
and projects and make recommendations 
for their implementation. 
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University of Bologna Honors Regent 


World’s oldest medical school confers 


FrReDerIcK A, Morse 
Secretary to the Commissioner 

for Regents’ Affairs 
N DECEMBER 12, 1959, REGENT 
Dominick F. Maurillo received the 
degree of doctor of medicine and surgery 
honoris causa from the world’s oldest 
medical school, a part of the first univer- 
sity to be founded in Western Europe, the 
University of Bologna. There Dante. 

Petrarch and Tasso were students. 

Antedating Paris, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the University of Bologna has been 
extremely chary in awarding honorary 
degrees. Only 15 degrees honoris causa 
have been granted during the last two 
centuries by this venerable institution. In 
Europe university faculties determine pol- 
icy to a much greater degree than is 
typical here in America. There, essen- 
tially, the faculty is the corporation. Con- 
sequently, the honor accorded Regent 
Maurillo has all the greater distinction 
inasmuch as his degree represents the 
unanimous vote of the faculty at the 
University of Bologna. 

The colorful ceremony honoring Regent 
Maurillo was performed with representa- 
tives present from the other universities 
of Italy including the heads of most of 
these world-famous centers of learning. 
Mrs. Maurillo, government officers and 
church dignitaries were also present. 

Regent Maurillo practices medicine and 
surgery in Brooklyn, where he is active 
in professional and civic affairs. He at- 
tended Cornell University and graduated 
from the University of Maryland Medical 
School. He has long been chairman of the 
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honorary degree on Dr. Maurillo 


Regents Committee on Licenses, which has 
responsibility to recommend Board action 
respecting the education, examination and 
licensing of persons who are candidates 
for one of the 20 professions under the 
aegis of the Board of Regents. 

During his decade as a Regent, Dr. 
Maurillo 
on the Board of Regents 
launching of thorough and_ profitable 


the only physician currently 


has suggested 


studies in both medical and nurse educa- 
tion. Among those measures have been 
provisions to make medical education 
available abroad to American students 
because of insufficient accommodations in 
this country. 

The United States has had a shortage 
of physicians in recent years which its 
own medical schools have not yet been 
able to remedy. With many more quali- 
fied young people seeking medical educa- 
tion than the medical schools could 
accommodate, inevitably, numbers of 
Americans have sought to gain a medical 
degree abroad. Because of its long his- 
tory of authority in the field of accredita- 
tion, the Board of Regents has frequently 
been called upon to assay courses of study 
in colleges and universities around the 
world. When, during the past 10 years, 
the Regents have been requested to ex- 
amine the facilities of medical schools in 
other lands, it was natural for the Board’s 
physician member, Regent Maurillo, to 
take a role of responsibility in assuring 


(Continued on page 215) 
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REGENT DOMINICK F. MAURILLO, right, receives honorary degree in medicine and 


surgery from the University of Bologna, oldest university in Western Europe. 
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IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES attended by faculty members of the University of Bologna 
and other Italian universities, government officials and church dignitaries marked presenta- 
tion of the degree to Dr. Maurillo, only physician on the Board of Regents. 
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Odyssey of the Delmar Bookmobile 


Community lends its mobile library for display 


at American National Exhibition in Moscow 








THEODORE C. WENZL 
Director, Division of School Financial 
Aid 
and 
President, Board of Trustees, Delmar 
Public Library 


\ EW YORK STATE NOW LAYS CLAIM TO 
two unique world-famous globetrot- 


the Harlem Globetrotters and the 
Public Bookmobile. 


Recently both have made successful trips 


ters 
Delmar Library 
to Moscow, Russia, appearing in exhibi- 


tions before the Russian people. 





Bookmobiles have been history-making 
in the life of the Delmar Public Library 
since its founding some 46 years ago. In 
1931 the library in this Albany suburb 
pioneered in putting into regular use what 


is considered to be the first bookmobile in 
the State of New York. 


Ten years later 





Robert Berenson Photo 


EXHIBIT PLANNERS: Left to right, Thomas F. Moroney, bookmobile manufacturer; Theo- 
dore C. Wenzl, president, Board of Trustees, Delmar Public Library, and director, Division 
of School Financial Aid, State Education Department; John Mackenzie Cory, representing 
the American Library Association; Thomas J. McLaughlin, head of the Combined Book 
Exhibit, who made travel arrangements for the Delmar bookmobile on its trip to Moscow. 
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the library’s next bookmobile, the body of 
an altered schoolbus mounted on a truck 
chassis, was acquired. The first days of 
this second bookmobile were spent resting 
on blocks in a local garage because of 
World War II gasoline restrictions. This 
bookmobile has had a memorable career 
of over 18 years and has become affection- 
ately known by the patrons throughout the 
area it services as “ Moby Dick.” 


Community Approval Secured 


Now the third bookmobile acquired by 
the Delmar Public Library has turned out 
to be a globetrotter. This bookmobile was 
in its construction stage when the library 
trustees were asked by the American Book 
Publishers Council to consider lending it 
to the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow. After learning that the proposed 
exhibition was planned to provide a wide 
coverage of American living for the 
Russian people to observe thoughtfully at 
first hand, the trustees concluded that it 
would be an honor of historical signifi- 
cance for Delmar to be so included. With 
the solid backing of the community the 
decision was made to send the bookmobile 
on this mission before its appearance in its 
hometown-to-be. 

When an affirmative decision was 
reached, an avalanche of details, questions 
and fears fell upon the shoulders of the 
trustees, the librarian and the library staff. 
Here the democratic-cooperative way of 
doing things in a capitalistic society came 
into play —if only the Russian people 
could get a feeling of this! In their coun- 
try such an undertaking most likely would 
simply have been a top-down order all 
handled by a central governmental agency. 
By contrast, in this country local com- 
munity approval was first secured. Then 
the multitude of business problems were 
met and solved in the characteristic demo- 
cratic way. It was learned that even 
Lloyd’s of London would not accept insur- 
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ance for any object going behind the Iron 
Curtain. This problem was solved by hav- 
ing the American Book Publishers Council 
more or less take temporary title to the 
vehicle for the duration of the trip, with 
the assurance from the U.S. Office of 
Information that that agency would pro- 
vide insurance coverage for any possible 
loss or damage. The joint builders (body, 
chassis and engine) of the bookmobile 
agreed to go over the vehicle thoroughly 
upon its return and do whatever necessary 
so that it would be delivered to Delmar in 
original condition. The matters of overall 
financing and books to be displayed were 
to be the responsibility of the American 
Book Publishers Council. 


handle the visitors was to be provided by 


Personnel to 


the Combined Book Exhibit organization. 


After three months, with all details 
worked out, the bookmobile was aboard 
ship, waterproof covering and all, bound 
for Helsinki, Finland. From there it 
traveled overland on flatcar to Moscow. 
Upon arrival, with streamers flying, it 
toured the Russian capital for 20 miles 
at 20 miles an hour for the observation of 
the people. 


Local Activities Featured 

It was felt that the bookmobile should 
reveal the American personnel-community 
touch to the Muscovites. Photographs lent 
by Delmar area residents showing as many 
as possible of the normal community activi- 
ties and structures (Little League baseball 
in action, individual stores, a gas station, 
the Plaza Shopping Center, schools, 
churches, picnicking in the nearby Helder- 
bergs. swimming, the library, homes and 
playgrounds) were mounted around the 
top inside of the bookmobile in the fashion 
of advertisements which appear in our 
city buses. Through the kindness of an 
assistant professor of Russian at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, captions 
for these village photographs were trans- 
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RUSSIAN VISITORS entered by the rear door walking through the bookmobile toward the 
librarian at the front desk. This was one of the constantly queued exhibits at the Moscow 
exhibition and one of two where the display could be touched. 
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OPERATION MOSCOW completed, the Del- 

mar bookmobile began its appointed rounds 

in mid-January serving residents of the Bethle- 
hem Central School District. 


lated into Russian and typed on a Russian 
alphabet typewriter. In turn, this lettering 
of the Russian captions below the pictures 
was done overnight by the 14-year-old 
daughter of the librarian. To interpret 
the community to the visitors thousands of 
single half sheets were printed in Russian 
giving the simplest of local statistics, such 
as the size of the village in kilometers 
(provided by a_ high-school-age library 
borrower), its location in New York State, 
number of people, the library’s holdings 
and circulation — a total of 16 such items 
in all. 

What happened at the exhibition 
grounds? The effectiveness of the book- 
mobile’s presence was amply shown by the 
immediate peak attendance on the opening 
day. With a limited time allowed each 
visitor by the Russian Government and a 
waiting period often of hours for any 
exhibit, it was noticeable that the queues 
before the bookmobile were never lessened 
by people leaving before their turn to enter 
arrived. The Russian people thronged the 
display, so delighted with the books that 
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they carried off some 3,500 of them to read 
and, let us hope, pass among their associ- 
ates. Respect of property by the Russians 
has been attested to by many visitors who 
habitually leave cars unlocked with pos- 
sessions on seats and do not have them 
molested. Still, books with their unregu- 
lated contents and slant disappeared. The 
exhibit had to close down until the book 
supply could be renewed (flown by air- 
plane from the United States) by the 
American Book Publishers Council. Fur- 
thermore, it was learned that more than a 
million copies of the community’s statistics 

- the half sheets — could have been used. 

The bookmobile has now arrived in 
Delmar in satisfactory condition, as agreed 
upon with the manufacturers, and a contest 
is underway to find a suitable name for it 
to replace the venerable “ Moby Dick.” 
Mission to Moscow accomplished, the 
bookmobile is now making its peaceful 
rounds throughout the Bethlehem Central 
School District which it serves, stopping 
at clusters of homes collecting and leaving 
perhaps some 30 books per stop, librarian 
and driver greeting and chatting with small 
groups of patrons on such matters as new 
book requests, personal family news or 


recipes. 





Regent Honored 

(Concluded jrom page 210) 

the professional excellence of the examina- 
tion. In this connection, Regent Maurillo 
has traveled to the Near, Middle and Far 
East as well as to Western Europe, Scandi- 
navia, Ireland, Great Britain and Latin 
America. In consequence the imprimatur 
of The University of the State of New York 
has been enhanced and thousands of 


American youth well served. 
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Outstanding Scholarship Winners 


Early in 1959 a series of capsule biog- 
raphies of some of the outstanding scholar- 
ship winners was initiated in the BULLETIN 
rO THE SCHOOLS to acquaint readers with 
level 


the high accomplishments of the 


group. These sketches continue the series. 


EDWIN H. SPENGLER 








Born in Brooklyn Graduated 
from Richmond Hill High School, New 
York City, 1922... Awarded Regents 
scholarship in Kings County .. . B.S. 
City College of New York, 1925... Phi 
Beta Kappa M.A. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928... Ph.D. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930 . . . Instructor, City College 
of New York, 1925-30... Joined faculty 
of Brooklyn College when it was offi- 
cially established as a separate institu- 
tion in 1930... Professor since 1949... 
Director of research, of Eco- 
nomic Research, since 1931 . . . Director 


Bureau 
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of evening session of Brooklyn College, 
1949-50 .. 
eral studies and of summer session since 
ae «ss 


. Director of school of gen- 


Member of research staff of 


New York State Commission for Revi- 
sion of Tax Laws, 1931-32, and of 
Commission on State Aid, 1935 


Lecturer, Columbia University, 1941-43 


Consultant, National Resources 
Planning Board, 1942-43, and MIT 


Urban Redevelopment Station, 1942 ... 
U.S. Air Force in World 
Municipal 


Served with 


War Il 


Consultant, 


Finance Study and Mayor’s Commission 


on Management Survey, New York City, 
1950-51 ... Member of Board of Direc- 
tors, Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council, New York City . . . Fulbright 
Lecturer at Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics, University of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1958... Author of Land Values 
in New York, Introduction to Econom- 
ics, Introduction to Business, Urban 
Taxation and of numerous monographs 


and articles ... Married. 


HAROLD BRAYMAN 


Born in Middleburg . . . Graduated 
from Middleburg High School, 1916... 
Awarded Regents scholarship in Scho- 


harie County .. . A.B. Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1920 . . . Teacher of English and 


history for two years .. . Spent six years 
as Albany legislative correspondent for 
various newspapers in New York City 
and State ... Served briefly in London 
as a foreign correspondent . Spent 
14 years as Washington correspondent 
for leading newspapers Attended 
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all national political conventions, 
1928-40, as specialist in reporting and 
analyzing political events . . . Criss- 
crossed the Nation as a correspondent 
on the presidential campaigns of Alfred 
E. Smith in 1928, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1932, Alfred M. Landon in 1936 and 
Wendell L. Willkie in 1940 . . . Writer 
of syndicated columns Appointed 
assistant director of the public relations 
department of the du Pont Company, 
1942 ... Has been director since 1944 

Active in many professional and 
civic organizations, including the spon- 
soring committee of the annual Public 
Relations Seminar and the Committee 
on Taxation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States . . . Married 


. . . Two sons. 


EUGENE R. CANUDO 
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... Gradu- 


Born in New York City 
ated from Bay Ridge Evening High 
School, Brooklyn, 1927 
Regents scholarship from Kings County 

B.S. from New York University 
with honors in French, 1931 .. . Phi 


Awarded 


Beta Kappa . . . LL.B. Fordham Law 
School, 1938 . . . Secretary to Congress- 
man (later Mayor) Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, 1931-36 
secretary and senior administrative as- 
sistant, New York City Board of 
Education, 1936-41 
personnel director, New York City 
Department of Hospitals, 1942-43 .. . 
Secretary of New York City Board of 
Education, 1943-45 . . 
1945-53 . . . Now in private practice of 


Confidential 


. Secretary and 


. City magistrate, 


law .. . Has written various opinions 
in law reports and articles in law peri- 
odicals . . . Active in many professional 
and civic organizations ... Married. . . 
Two children. 
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WENDELL R. AMES 
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Born in Lockport ... Graduated from 
Bennett High School, Buffalo, 1929 .. . 
Awarded Regents scholarship from Erie 
County ... M.D. University of Buffalo, 
1935 Alpha Omega Alpha 
Interned at Buffalo General Hospital, 
1935-36 .. 
and junior epidemiologist, New York 
State Health Department, 1936-37 .. . 
M.P.H. Johns Hopkins University, 1938 
..+ Delta Omega . . . Instructor, preven- 
tive medicine and public health, Albany 
Medical College, 1940-41 . . . Commis- 
sioner, Cattaraugus County Health De- 
partment, Olean, 1941-47 . . . Baltimore 
(Md.) City Health Department, 1947-48 
. . » Deputy commissioner, Erie County 
Health Department, 1948-56 . . . Com- 
Health De- 


Associate 


. Epidemiologist-in-training 


missioner, Rochester City 
partment, 1956 
professor of preventive medicine and 
public health at University of Rochester 
since 1956 Active in 
societies, New York State Public Health 
American Public Health 
Author of technical 


papers on such subjects as pneumonia, 


since 


medical 


Association, 


Association 


typhoid fever, venereal diseases, tuber- 


culosis ... Married . . . Two children. 





Civil Defense Education Outlined 


Thomas J. McLernon, associate in adult 
education, recently addressed the repre- 
sentatives of 400 women’s organizations 
at a one-day civil defense seminar in New 
York City. 
by the New York State Executive Depart- 


ment for the purpose of informing the 


The meeting was conducted 


leaders of women’s organizations about 


radivactive fallout and protective shelter. 
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Mr. McLernen outlined the available activ- 
ities for civil defense education through 
public school adult education programs. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller was the 
luncheon speaker and stressed the urgency 
and importance of civil defense prepared- 
ness. He also urged that all people recog- 
nize the possibility of atomic attack and 


radioactive fallout as major problems. 
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Higher Education Report Released 


Advanced Placement Program sets record; Regents 


College Teaching Fellowships increase: 


Bipmaney USE OF THE ADVANCED PLACE- 
ment Program and the growth of the 
Regents College Teaching Fellowships were 
among major developments of 1959 in the 
field of higher education emphasized in a 
recent report by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell. 
Jr... Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education. Other high points of the year. 
according to Dr. Fretwell, were the con- 
tinuation of the special refresher programs 
for teachers of mathematics and science, the 
initiation of a new program for the prep- 
aration of teachers of the Russian language 
and new developments in teacher certifi- 
cation. 

Most recent statistics available from the 
College Entrance Examination Board on 
the Advanced Placement Program show 
that 24 percent of all examinations written 
in the United States under this program 
were done in New York State secondary 
schools. The number of schools and candi- 
dates in this State participating in the APP 
was almost three times the total of the num- 
ber in the second ranking State (Massachu- 
setts). Dr. Fretwell noted. 

Dr. Fretwell pointed out that 226 appli- 
cants for the 1959 series of the Regents 
College Teaching Fellowships received 
awards. In 1958 the number of applicants 
receiving awards was 128, making a total 
of 354 fellows now preparing under this 
program for eventual college teaching. 

Although registration figures for the re- 
fresher program in mathematics and 


science are not complete. it is estimated 
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teacher certification improves 


that approximately 5.000 teachers in the 
State will have taken advantage of the pro- 
gram since its inception in 1958. 

With funds provided by the 1959 Legis- 
lature for a pilot program, 78 teachers 
began the study of Russian in July at four 
higher institutions in the State. 

During the past year procedural im- 
provements initiated in the Bureau of 
Teacher Education and Certification pro- 
vided better services to higher institutions 
preparing teachers and to school superin- 
tendents employing them. 

Dr. Fretwell’s summary of these and 
other developments was prepared for dis- 
tribution at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York held December 3. 





Recent Reprints 

Recent reprints and revisions of Depart- 
ment publications include: 

Regents Examinations 


Principal's Handbook on Examina- 
tions and Credentials 

Tentative Syllabus, Bookkeeping 1 
and Bookkeeping 2 

Syllabus in Business Subjects, Type- 
writing 1, Shorthand 1 and 2, Trans- 
cription 


dirborne Pollen and Fungus Spores 
of New York State 
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Higher Education Committee Named 


Three-man committee to study State’s resources and 


needs for advanced education in future and make 


recommendations to the Governor and Regents 


OVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER AND 
Chancellor John F. Brosnan of the 
Board of Regents announced in December 
the appointment of a committee to review 
the higher education needs and facilities 
in New York State and to make recommen- 
dations to the Governor and the Regents. 

The committee will consider how New 
York can meet on a regional and statewide 
basis the increasing demands for higher 
education. utilizing to the fullest extent the 
total higher education resources and facili- 
ties within the State. It is anticipated that 
the number of high school graduates seek- 
ing admission to colleges and universities 
in New York will double by 1970. 


Three-Member Committee 


The committee 
Townley Heald, president of the Ford 
Foundation and former chancellor of New 


includes Dr. Henry 


York University, chairman; Marion Bay- 
ard Folsom, director and management ad- 
viser of the Eastman Kodak Company and 
former U.S. Secretary of Health. Education 
and Welfare, and Dr. John William Gard- 
ner, president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
committee, Governor Rockefeller and the 
Regents noted that there had been a great 
deal of research and study of the problem 
and many data collected by the State Edu- 
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r. Henry T. Heald 


cation Department under the direction of 
Allen and other State and 
The task of the com- 
this information 


Commissioner 
voluntary agencies. 
mittee will be to review 
and to recommend steps which the State 
can take: 
1. To assure educational opportuni- 
ties to those qualified for college 
study 


to 


To provide the undergraduate, 
graduate and professional training 
and research facilities necessary 
for the continued development of 
the State as a leading business, 
industrial, scientific and cultural 
center 
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3. To contribute its proper share of 
trained personnel to meet the 
Nation’s needs for education, 
health and welfare services 


Commenting on the appointment of the 
three-man committee to study higher edu- 
cation, Commissioner Allen issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


I am very pleased that this important 
study has been placed in the hands of 
such an able and distinguished commit- 
tee. 

With approximately 170 institutions 
of higher learning, both public and pri- 
vate, large and small, covering every 
area of the State, New York is uniquely 
rich in resources available for meeting 
the expanding need for higher education. 

By wise and careful planning it will 
be possible to use and augment these 
resources so as to serve well the needs 
of the expanding population and, at the 
same time, keep the cost at the lowest 
possible level. 

I am confident that all institutions of 
higher education and everyone concerned 
with the expansion and improvement of 
education in the State will welcome this 
development and cooperate fully with 
the committee. 

I pledge the full resources of the State 
Education Department in assisting this 
committee in its important assignment. 


The committee will have the services of 
expert special consultants and regular staff 
assigned by Commissioner Allen. 

The Governor and the Regents expressed 
appreciation to Dr. Heald, Mr. Folsom 
and Dr. Gardner for undertaking this im- 
portant public service. 





Regulations Amended 


The Board of Regents in December 
approved amendments to the Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education defining 
unprofessional conduct in the practice of 
the profession of architecture. 
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Fitness Conference Held 

The National Conference on Fitness for 
Children of Elementary School Age was 
held in Washington, D.C. on November 
29—December 3. Representatives of appro- 
priate educational organizations and con- 
sultants from many fields including medi- 
cal, dental, school nursing. curriculum and 
growth and development attended. The 
conference was divided into various discus- 
sion groups and considered three major 
areas: 

@ Administration (including adminis- 
trative support, school and commu- 
nity support, providing adequate 
leadership etc.) 

@ Instruction (including preservice 
and inservice education, curricu- 
lum development, methods of 
teaching, provision of teaching 
materials, facilities, equipment 
etc.) 

®@ Evaluation (including purposes, 
methods and interpretation) 


The following from New York State 
attended the conference: Dr. Alice Backus. 
State University College of Education, 
Plattsburgh; Dr. William O. Blake, Bronx- 
ville Public Schools, Bronxville; Patrick 
Damore, State University College of Educa- 
ton, Fredonia; Mary E. Fitzgerald, New 
York City Public Schools: Dr. Gladys 
Andrews Fleming, New York University; 
Dr. Robert S. Fleming, New York Univer- 
sity; Calvin Genereux, South Huntington 
Public Schools, Huntington Station: Helen 
Johnston, Great Neck Public Schools, Great 
Neck; Robert W. Long, Windemere Boule- 
vard Elementary School, Eggertsville: 
Channing R. Mann, Troy Public Schools, 
Troy; Julia M. Pratt, Adelphi College, 
Garden City; Marie R. Schuler, Buffalo 
Public Schools, Buffalo; Frances R. Stuart. 
associate in physical education and recre- 
ation, State Education Department, Al- 
bany; Joan Tillotson, State University Col- 
lege of Education, Cortland, and James E. 
Torpey, Craig Elementary School, Nis- 
kayuna. 
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Inman Portrait of Croswell Found 





Artistic and historical value attached to 


painting in history museum collections 


EuGENE F. KRAMER 
{ssociate Curator (History ) 


FINE OIL PAINTING OF EDWIN CROS- 
A well, editor of the Albany Argus 


from 1824 to 1855, has been identified in 
the history museum collections of the Divi- 
sion of Archives and History. The portrait 
has been attributed to Henry Inman, lead- 
ing portraitist of his day, and was done 
about 1840 when Inman was at the peak 
of his career. 

Aside 


value, the portrait has an interesting story. 


from its artistic and _ historical 
No one knows what attic housed it until 
1941 when an art dealer sold it to the New 


For 


18 years it remained in storage until, in a 


York State Education Department. 


recent survey of holdings, its high artistic 
merit was recognized. This led to research 
to identify the subject and the artist. 
Because Croswell was the leading spokes- 
man for the Democratic Party in New 
York State for more than three decades. 
the portrait is historically important. 

1797 in 


At the age of 14, he began to 


Edwin Croswell was born in 
Catskill. 
learn the newspaper business in the office 
of his father, a leading country editor and 
He grew up with Thurlow Weed, 
later editor of the Albany Evening Journal 


printer. 


and a strong political opponent of Croswell 
In 1823, Democratic 


including Martin Van 


and the Democrats. 
Party chieftains, 
Buren, asked Croswell to take over the 
Argus. The choice was a good one, for 
Edwin Croswell was an able writer as well 
as an astute politician. Although he never 
held elective office, for many years he was 





99 
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Edwin Croswell 


State printer, the highest paid and one of 
the most influential posts in New York 
State government. 

In addition to his newspaper enterprise, 
Croswell was a founder of the Canal Bank 
and a director of several banks and trans- 
portation companies. In 1837, he sold his 
home on Elk Street in Albany to the State 
After 


disposing of his interest in the Argus in 


for use as the Governor’s mansion. 
1855, he left Albany and engaged in the 
shipping business in New York City. He 
soon gave this up and retired to Princeton, 


N.J.. where he died in 1871. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





Board Consolidates Turkish Colleges 


f pe BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
on December 18 in New York City 
approved a number of charter actions 
relating to educational institutions. 

The charter of Northwood School. Lake 
Placid Club, was amended eliminating a 
provision authorizing the distribution of 
dividends in order to conform to the long- 
standing provisions in the bylaws that the 
school be operated without profit. 

The consolidation of The Trustees of 
Robert College of Istanbul, a New York 
corporation, and The Trustees of American 
College for Girls at Istanbul in Turkey, 
a Massachusetts corporation. was approved 
effective December 31. 1959. 

According to the boards of trustees of 
both colleges. the need for joining these 
two American colleges in Istanbul has long 
been apparent. The colleges have been 
practically coordinate institutions since the 


early 1930°s — Robert College for men and 


the American College for women. Together 
they represent American education of 
Turkish men and women in their native 
country. Robert College is to be the sur- 
viving corporation after the consolidation. 

The provisional charters of The Hewlett 
School of East Islip, Suffolk County, and 
of Williston Park Public Library, Nassau 
County. were made absolute. 

\ three-year provisional charter was 
eranted -to Crest Heights Nursery School. 
Yonkers. 

Five-year provisional charters were 
granted to Mohawk Valley Library Asso- 
ciation serving Montgomery. Schenectady 
and Schoharie Counties, the Ramapo- 
Catskill Library System serving Orange. 
Sullivan. Rockland and Ulster Counties, 
and Hurley Library, Ulster County. 

The Institute of Design and Construc- 
tion, Brooklyn, was granted a three-year 


extension of its provisional charter. 





Regents Approve Appointments 


The Board of Regents on December 18 
approved several appointments and _ reap- 
pointments to State councils and commit- 
tees. 

Frederick J. Dockstader, New York, was 
appointed to the State Museum Advisory 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1959, to succeed Harry L. 
Shapiro, Pine Plains. 

F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, was 
appointed to the Intercultural Relations in 
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Education Council for a three-year term 
beginning October 1, 1959, to succeed 
Clement J. Handron, Troy. 

John R. Russell, Rochester, was reap- 
pointed to the Library Council for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1959. 

Lawrence Ames, Brooklyn, and William 
L. Wheeler, Jr.. New York, were reap- 
pointed to the Medical Grievance Commit- 
tee for five-year terms beginning January 
1, 1960. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 





First Television Workshop Held 


HE FIRST EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
workshop held in the State 


auspices of the State Education Depart- 


under 


ment was conducted on January 8 at the 
New York School of Printing, New York 
City. 
public school superintendents and _ prin- 


The meeting was attended by area 
cipals. 


Uses of Television Featured 

The objective of the workshop was to 
establish better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the role of educational television 
in the schools of the State. 
the 
Associate 


The daylong 


program was under direction of 


Dr. Walter Crewson, 
sioner of Education, with James F. Mac- 


Commis- 


andrew, executive director of the Regents 


Educational Television Project in New 
York City, as chairman. 

Following general talks on the workshop 
program by Dr. Crewson and Francis E. 
on educa- 


Almstead, special consultant 


tional television for Commissioner Allen, 
three panel discussions featured various 
television in class- 


uses of educational 


rooms. Panels were moderated by staff 
members of the State Education Depart- 
ment assisted by studio teachers for the 
project. Panel membership also included 
classroom teachers in each subject field 
represented by a studio teacher. 

The panel on using telecast lessons for 
team teaching was headed by Mark B. 
Scurrah, associate in elementary curricu- 
Studio teachers were: 
College High 


(mathematics) ; 


lum development. 
Dorothy Geddes, Hunter 
School, New York City 
Siegfried Meyers, Board of Education of 
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the City of New York (physics), and Vir- 
ginia T. Middlemas, New York City 
(reading). 

Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services (Gen- 
eral Education), conducted a panel on use 
His 
studio teacher assistants Mrs. 
Dorothy Glasgow, New York City (Span- 
ish); Barbara Yanowski, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York (science), 
and Mrs. Dorothy Rom, fourth grade 
teacher of mathematics, Long Beach. 


of telecast lessons for direct teaching. 
included: 


The third panel, moderated by Carl J. 
Chief, 


Education and Certification, discussed use 


Freudenreich, Bureau of Teacher 
of television lessons for enrichment. Studio 
teacher members of the panel were: George 
Doolittle, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park (English) ; Richard Griffith, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City (movies), 
and Garden City 


Harvey Zorbaugh, 


(citizenship education). 


Future Role Discussed 
the 


participated in five discussion groups on 


Following panels, administrators 
the present and future role of television in 
the 
were members of the Department staff. 
They were: William E. Young, Director, 


Division of Elementary Education; Ernest 


education. Consultants for groups 


A. Frier, Director, Division of Secondary 
Education; Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development; 
Gordon E. Van Hooft, Chief, Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, and 
Frank S. Hawthorne, supervisor of mathe- 


matics education. 
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Television Utilization Surveyed 





SCIENCE K-2 weekly telecast of Barbara 

Yanowski, Board of Education of the City of 

New York, is viewed by 77,460 public school 
children in New York State. 


The final report on a utilization survey 
which encompassed the 1,729 public 
schools in the 13-county viewing area for 
the Regents Educational Television Proj- 
ect has been released by the Division of 
Educational Communications. 

The survey, which was completed by 
1,150 or 66.5 percent of the public schools 
in Channel 1] viewing area, was designed 
to determine: 

1. Number of classes viewing each proj- 

ect course each week 

2. Number of students in class viewing 

each project course each week 
3. Number of television receivers in the 
public schools in the viewing area 


An actual count of the 66.5 percent re- 
turn has established these facts: 

®@ 943 public schools participating in 
Regents project telecasts 

@ 2.300 receivers in viewing area pub- 
lic schools 

® 16,479 classes viewing project tele- 
casts each week 
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@ 494,370 public school students 
viewing the telecasts each week 
based on an average of 30 pupils 
per class 





Viewing Viewing 
Classes Students 
Program Each Week Each Week 
Science K-2 2,582 77,460 
Science 3-4 2,571 77,130 
Science 5-6 2,256 67,680 
Music 3-4 1,269 38,070 
Art 5-6 1,223 36,690 
Fun at One 1,197 35,910 
Music 5-6 1,116 33,480 
Mathematics 2 790 23,700 
Citizenship Education 6 722 21,660 
Mathematics 4 577 17,310 
Spanish 4-6 (Beginning) 464 13,920 
Almanac 394 11,820 
Reading 7 366 10,980 
Mathematics 8 326 9,780 
Citizenship Education 7 218 6,540 
Book Reviewers 148 4,440 
Spanish 4-6 
(Intermediate ) 120 3,600 
Mathematics 10 55 1,650 
Physics 49 1,470 
English 12 36 1,080 








THE TWO MUSIC COURSES in the proj- 
ect are seen each week by 71,550 New York 
State public school pupils. Richard Berg, Yon- 
kers, is teacher-telecaster for the programs. 
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Projected figures indicate that 82 per- 
cent of the public schools in the viewing 
area are participating in project telecasts 
and that 759,000 public school students 
view the telecasts each week. 

These figures represent only New York 
mail 


State public school use. Project 


indicates wide use also in parochial and 


private schools. There has been no at- 
tempt to determine the number of schools 
in New Jersey and in Connecticut availing 
themselves of project telecasts. In addition 
to students in the schools of the primary 
viewing area, there is an out-of-school 
the which cannot be 


audience size of 


measured. 





Americanization Film Available 


Citizen? ” a 16-mm., 30- 


* Are 


minute, black and white film, has been pre- 


You a 


pared by the Bureau of Adult Education 
for use on television. It can also be used 
as a motion picture with regular 16-mm. 
equipment. This film was made in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service Office at Buffalo through 
the facilities of the New York State Regents 
Educational Television Project. The pro- 
ducer was Angelica W. Cass, associate in 
adult education. 

“Are You a Citizen?” points out the 
advantages of becoming a United States 
citizen and reproduces exactly what takes 
place between an applicant and the natu- 
ralization examiner during the examination 
required by law. It is designed to encour- 
age aliens to become citizens of the United 
States. to aid teachers of foreign-born 
adults and to inform the general public 
concerning this important part of citizen- 
ship preparation. 

Showing the film to groups and classes 
of foreign-born adults helps to remove 
their fear of the examination for citizen- 
ship. This tests literacy, history and gov- 
ernment knowledge and must be passed by 


every applicant for naturalization. 
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The film is also recommended for use by 
civic groups and clubs and in secondary 
school citizenship education classes. 

“Are You a Citizen? ” 
Daly (of “What's My Line?” 
George Hicks (U.S. Steel Hour) and Fran- 


cis Pompi (U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 


features John 


etc. ). 


zation Service). It has been shown on com- 
mercial major television channels in large 
New York State in 


being used in classrooms. 


addition to 
This film is 
available for purchase at $35 (no rentals) 
Co., 426 


cities in 


from Precision Video Recording 
East 58th Street. New York. 





Change School Names 


The Board of Regents at its December 
meeting approved name changes for the 
following schools: George Westinghouse 
High School, Brooklyn, to 
George Westinghouse Vocational and 
Technical High School; Kings Park Cen- 
tral School to Ralph J. High 
School, and Voorheesville Central School 
to Clayton A. Bouton High School. 


Vocational 


Osgood 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Scheduling in Driver Education 


Quality of instruction the basic principle 


for classroom-practice driving program 


CuarLes R. MILLER 
Assistant in Safety Education 


rr GH SCHEDULING IS ONLY ONE OF 
the challenges faced during the rapid 
growth of driver education, it appears to 
be the problem of greatest interest and con- 
cern to administrators. Experience and 
research form the basis for most recom- 
mendations affecting changes in practices 
and procedures and common sense indi- 
cates a practical approach to scheduling 
problems. 

A fundamental principle to be considered 
in scheduling driver education is that qual- 
ity within the program takes precedence 
over quantity. Faced with the demands of 
parents, administrators are often tempted 
to “ pack ” classes with the result that qual- 
ity is seriously impaired and time require- 
ments are not met. 


72 Periods Required 

The Department syllabus Driver Educa- 
tion states that there are many possible 
ways of scheduling both the classroom 
work and the behind-the-wheel instruction 
in driver education. Whatever the sched- 
ule adaptation, a minimum of 72 periods 
of instruction is required. The minimum 
time requirements may be met with 38 peri- 
ods classroom, 20 periods practice driving 
and 14 periods divided between classroom 
and/or practice driving. Supervised study 
periods do not qualify as meeting any part 
of the required 72 periods. Present mini- 
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mum requirements can be broken down as 
outlined here in order to allow flexibility. 
However, the recommended procedure is to 
provide 2 periods a week in both classroom 
and practice driving for a total of 4 periods 
of instruction a week. Based on an 18-week 
semester, 4 periods a week will provide 
the required 72 periods and also allow the 
school to meet the national recommenda- 
tion of 30 clock hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and 6 clock hours of behind-the-wheel 
Most schools in New York 


State follow the recommended schedule. 


instruction. 


Class Load a Factor 

Assuming that pupil time requirements 
are met, the next logical question facing 
administrators concerns teachers’ sched- 
ules. Based on 30 teaching periods a week, 
a full-time driver education teacher is able 
to carry a class load of at least 100 pupils 
a year. In schools where teachers are not 
able to carry this class load there is need 
tor a careful review of schedules. Proper 
scheduling of both pupils and teachers will 
allow most schools to increase their present 
enrollment without loss of quality. 

The following chart indicates a method 
whereby a 104-pupil class load can be 
scheduled. The schedule provides for 2 
classroom sections averaging 26 pupils each 
and 13 practice driving groups of 4 pupils 
each for a total of 52 pupils each semester. 
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C = classroom; 


(Note: Rl, 


= driving groups of 4 pupils each) 


Period Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
l $ Rl j Rl R2 
2 R2 R3 R4. R3 R4. 
3 R5 R6 R5 R6 R7 
4 R7 R8 R9 R8 R9 
5 R1lO C R10 C R11 
6 Rll R12 R13 Ri12~ RiI3 


Occasionally schools schedule a class- 
Although 
this simplifies scheduling, it results in class- 


room section for each period. 


room sizes ranging from 6 to 12 pupils. 
The recommended practice of scheduling 
fewer but larger classroom sections pro- 
vides added periods for practice driving 
(and the resulting increased enrollment). 

It has been found that the following 
recommendations often help to improve 
the quality of the driver education pro- 
gram. 

1. The best time to offer driver educa- 
tion is as soon as possible after pupils 
reach legal driving age. Therefore, regard- 
less of the demands of parents for driver 


R2, R3 etc. 


education to provide insurance reductions 
and “blue” cards (MV285), the school 
should give priority to pupils without a 
license. For example, a sophomore with- 
out a license should receive preference over 
a senior with a license. Naturally, our 
long-range goal is driver education for all 
pupils, 

2. Driver education should be scheduled 
during the normal schoolday. However, 
classes before and/or after school often 
provide for pupils who carry heavy aca- 
demic loads. 

3. Pupils should have the same teacher 
for both classroom and practice driving 
instruction in order to improve coordina- 
tion and articulation. 

1. Classroom and_ practice driving 
should be scheduled during the same semes- 
ter rather than during alternate semesters. 

5. Driver education should not be ex- 
tended over more than one semester. 

6. When the number of pupils request- 
ing driver education exceeds the number 
which may be scheduled, there appears to 
be no sound basis for allowing repeaters. 


The State Education Department will be 
pleased to assist administrators in working 
out a suitable schedule meeting both local 
conditions and established requirements. 





Nurse Examiners Secretary Retires 


Mary 


Board of Nurse Examiners since October 1, 


Ellen Manley, Secretary of the 


1951, retired December 31, 1959. 

Before coming to the Department Miss 
Manley had served as director of the New 
York City Department of Hospitals and 
previously had nursing and administrative 
service at Cincinnati General Hospital and 
Fordham Hospital. She has made many 
contributions to the maintenance of profes- 


sional nursing standards and to the devel- 
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opment of policies to help provide adequate 
nursing service in New York State. 

Miss Manley attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of Cincinnati 
and received the bachelor of science and 
master of arts degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
been an active member of 


She has 


numerous committees and councils on 
nursing for various colleges, universities 


and government agencies. 
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BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





(guidance Extended to New Teachers 


Bureau offers 14 special kits of materials and 


conducts clinics for beginning teachers 


Hopart H. Conover 
Associate in Business Education 


INCE 1953 THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND 

Distributive Education has joined with 
local school administrators to provide a 
variety of special services to help begin- 
ning teachers make the adjustment from 
the role of a student to one of classroom 
leadership. Counsel and guidance for the 
new teacher begin when the Bureau extends 
a hand to the neophyte through a letter of 
welcome into the profession. “These are 
services that may be of assistance to you,” 
it explains. “ Here are syllabuses and sup- 
plementary aids that are available. Let us 
From the first the 
beginner is made to feel that he has joined 


send them to you.” 


a professional team—a team genuinely 
interested in his success. 

The Bureau offers further guidance to 
the beginner through its loan packet serv- 
ice. Some 14 special kits have been assem- 
bled containing materials relating to com- 
mon classroom problems. Here are a few 
illustrative titles: 


Introduction to Business Aids and 
Special Helps 

Tests of Vocational! Competency in 
Business Education 

Motive-Incentive Plans for Business 
Education Subjects 

Some Materials for Use with the New 
Bookkeeping Syllabus 

Mimeographed School Newspapers 

Miscellaneous Tests in Business Edu- 
cation Subjects 

Business and Distributive Education 


Clubs 
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Regents Examination in Business Sub- 
jects 

Community Surveys to Determine 
Business Education Needs 


Undoubtedly the most fruitful of the spe- 
cial services for beginners are the full-day 
clinics which the Bureau conducts each 
year. In the past 7 years nearly 700 busi- 
ness teachers have benefited from this 
group supervisory technique. This year 
204 additional first year business teachers 
will be invited to conferences to be held 


at the following centers: 


Syracuse- - - - - - «+ March 8 
Syosset - - . - . - - March 8 
Rochester - . - - . - March 9 
Brentwood - . - . . : - March 9 
Buffalo (No. 1) - - - - + March 10 
Valley Stream- - - - - - March 10 
Buffalo (No. 2) - - - - March 11 
Binghamton - -~ .- . . - March 22 
Levittown - - - - - - - April 6 
New York City -_ - - + April 7 
Newburgh- - - .- April 26 
Glens Falls - - - - April 26 
Schenectady - - - . - - April 27 
Plattsburgh - . . . - April 27 
Scotia - ° : - : April 28 
Massena- - - - + April 28 
Utica - - + + + + + + April 29 
Corning- - - - + May 4 


May 5 


Jamestown - 


These workshops are small by design 
each meeting arranged to include not more 
than 15 teachers. Participants are encour- 


aged to take part actively in discussions 
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involving materials of instruction, class 
progress, classroom techniques, testing and 
rating procedures or other issues of imme- 
diate concern to any member of the group. 
During one of these six-hour sessions the 
teachers have an opportunity to compare 
notes with fellow beginners, observe the 
classes of experienced business teachers 
and seek the counsel of veteran teachers. 
It is indeed rewarding to observe how much 
this opportunity for exchanging informa- 
tion contributes to teacher morale. 

At the close of the school year the 


Bureau employs still another supervisory 


service. In conjunction with the Bureau 
of Examinations and Testing, Regents ex- 
amination papers written in schools where 
beginners have been employed are care- 
fully reviewed. Constructive suggestions 
are then made, wherever necessary, for the 
improvement of rating standards and teach- 
ing services. 

The Bureau has found its supervisory 
activities with first year teachers to be 
most rewarding. The staff has particu- 
larly appreciated the many favorable com- 
ments received from school administrators, 


supervisors and teacher-participants. 





Guidance Group President Elected 


Dr. Mary-Catherine Hudson, counselor- 
coordinator in Pearl River High School 
and member of the Regents Advisory 
Council on Guidance, was recently elected 
president for 1959-61 of the 650-member 
New York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel. 

Dr. Hudson, who holds degrees from the 
State University College of Education at 
Albany and Cornell University, is a life 
member of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, a professional mem- 
ber of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and a member of the New 
York State Counselors Association, New 
York State Teachers Association and the 
National Education Association. She has 
been a counselor at Livingston Manor 
Central School and Katonah High School. 
organized one of the early shared services 
guidance programs in Seneca County, 
established the Mechanicville High School 
guidance program, and has served as a 
summer school visiting professor at Cornell 
University, Hampton Institute and State 
University Colleges of Education at Albany 
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Dr. Mary-Catherine Hudson 


and Plattsburgh. She also taught courses 
in guidance at the regular session of the 


State College at Albany. 
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Chief of Industrial Arts Retires 


Dr. Roy G. Fales, Chief of the Bureau 
of Industrial Arts Education since its or- 
ganization in 1949, retired December 31. 
1959. A distinguished leader of industrial 
arts education for many years. Dr. Fales 
was appointed the first full-time supervisor 
of industrial arts in the Division of Voca- 
tional Education when he joined the Edu- 
At that time 


there was only one other State supervisor 


cation Department in 1929. 
of industrial arts in the country. 


Pioneered in Field 

During the past 30 years he organized 40 
regional industrial arts teacher study clubs 
serving nearly 3,000 teachers. He was 
largely responsible for organizing and de- 
veloping the New York State Steering Com- 
mittee for Industrial Arts which represents 
these clubs and coordinates their profes- 
sional activities. Active in the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, he served four years as vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial Arts Division of the 
latter organization. 


Awarded Professional Honors 

The New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association awarded him its 
highest honor, a medallion for outstanding 
service in vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation. Other special honors awarded him 
for outstanding leadership include the 
Ship’s Citation from the Officers of the 
Ship of the AVA and a Laureate Citation 
from the national honorary society Epsilon 
Pi Tau. He is also an elected member of the 
national honorary societies Iota Lambda 


Sigma and Kappa Delta Pi. 
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Dr. Roy G. Fales 


He had a wide range of teaching expe- 
rience in the field of industrial education 
and in addition had extensive teacher train- 
ing experience at the undergraduate and 
At the Lincoln School of 


Teachers College. Columbia University (an 


eraduate levels. 


experimental school for many educational 
practices generally accepted today). he de- 
veloped one of the first comprehensive gen- 
eral shops. As a leading proponent of the 
comprehensive general shop he fostered the 
concept of a broad exploratory program 
which is widely accepted throughout the 
country. 

Dr. Fales prepared for teaching at Buf- 
falo Normal School and earned a bachelor’s 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity. He completed work for the mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees at New York 
University. 

As Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Arts 
Education he directed the preparation of 


a wide range of syllabuses, teaching guides, 


project books and administrative bulle- 
tins. He has contributed numerous articles 
to the professional literature and, at the 
national level, served on a number of com- 
mittees appointed by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 





New Coordinator for Gifted Named 


Abraham J. Tannenbaum of New York 
City was named coordinator of education 
for the gifted effective January 4. He comes 
to the Education Department from the re- 
search staff of Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he 
was a member of the Talented Youth Proj- 


ect for six years. 





Abraham J. Tannenbaum 
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Previously he taught in the elementary 
schools of New York City for eight years 
and was an instructor, department of edu- 
cation, Brooklyn College, for four years. 
He has also conducted courses at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and at Ye- 
shiva University. He directed a Practicum 
on the Gifted Child at Brooklyn College. 

Graduated from Brooklyn College with 
a bachelor of arts degree, Mr. Tannen- 
baum earned his master of arts degree in 
educational administration and guidance 
and completed work on a doctor’s degree 
in social psychology at Teachers College. 
Columbia University. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
the Metropolitan Association for the Study 
of the Gifted and is the author of a num- 
ber of works on the gifted student. 

In his new position Mr. Tannenbaum 
succeeds Cyril Woolcock of New York City, 
who held the position for one year while 
on leave of absence from his assignment 
as principal of Hunter College High School, 


New York City. 





Adult Educators Conference 

The 1960 conference of the New York 
State Association of Public School Adult 
Educators will be held May 16-18 in Elmira 
at the Mark Twain Hotel. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





Expanded Aid for Libraries Proposed 


§ io BOARD OF REGENTS HAS ANNOUNCED 
a legislative proposal to revise and 
expand State aid for public library service 
in New York State. 

At their December meeting, Chancellor 
John F. Brosnan announced that the Re- 
gents are recommending to Governor 
Rockefeller and to the State Legislature 
four major changes in the present public 


library service legislation. 


Recommendations for Changes 

The Regents recommendations to extend 
and improve public library service in the 
State are: 


1. Increase the per capita annual 
grant from 25 cents to 30 cents. 


to 


Provide full reimbursement of 
local library expenditures to 
between 30 cents and 50 cents 
per capita for books, periodicals 
and bindings. 

3. Increase the reimbursement for 
books, bindings and periodicals 
of the New York Public Library 
Reference Department from 
$150,000 to $400,000. 

1. Extend the provision for annual 
grants to public library systems 
to include a payment of $15,000 
per county if two or more coun- 
ties are served by a library sys- 
tem. 


Chancellor Brosnan stated that all four 
recommendations are in accordance with 
recommendations made two years ago by 
the Commissioner of Education’s Commit- 
tee on Public Library Service. 


In 1958, in keeping with recommenda- 
tions made by the Regents, the Legislature 
amended the Education Law in order to 
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allow greater flexibility in the formation 
of library systems composed of existing 
individual libraries and to provide in- 
creased financial incentives to form such 
systems. 

As a result of the 1958 legislation, 259 
libraries formed 9 library systems serving 
all or parts of 29 counties. In the 10-year 
period from 1948 to 1958, 81 libraries 
had formed 9 other systems serving a total 
of 13 counties. Thus, at the present time. 
all or parts of 42 counties out of 62 in the 
State are being served by library systems. 

The Regents expect more systems to be 
formed in the immediate future and antici- 
pate that by 1965 all counties in the State 
will be included in a total of about 22 


library systems. 


State Aid Formula 

The present formula for State aid is 
hasically only a flat grant of 25 cents per 
capita, and the Regents believe it provides 
insufficient incentive to additional local 
support related to book expenditures. The 
average per capita support of libraries in 
systems is $2.07. Local tax and local con- 
tracts provide $1.78 of this amount and 29 
cents is furnished through State aid 
formulas. 

Local assistance for 1959-60 will total 
$3,950,000. Due to expansion of the 
library systems in New York State, if no 
adjustments are made in the existing 
statutes, the Regents estimate a total appro- 
priation of $4,500,000 will be needed in 
State aid for 1960-61. 
$550,000 results largely from projected 


The increase of 


formation of new systems. 
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If the Regents recommendations are en- 
acted into law the total budgetary require- 
ment would amount to $6,075,000. 

In making public their proposal for 
State aid to public libraries the Regents 
stressed the importance of libraries to edu- 
cation in New York State. 


of the State the public library 


In most areas 
is called 
upon to supply reading materials for all 
The 


erowth of population and the growth of 


levels of the educational structure. 


school enrollments have brought unprece- 


dented pressures to bear on_ individual 
public libraries and are taxing their re- 
sources in a way which must command the 


State’s increased financial support. 


Vore Libraries Needed 

The Regents point out that many ele- 
mentary schools in the State do not yet 
have school libraries. Some of the second- 
ary school libraries are not yet of required 
quality. The rapid expansion of commu- 
nity colleges has exceeded the growth of 
the local library system. The high pro- 
portion of students in institutions of higher 
this State 


residence tends to 


education in who are not in 


campus increase the 


student use of more accessible public 


libraries. School libraries need strength- 
ening: even so, the Regents believe, they 
cannot alone furnish the required library 
public libraries, in their 


service, and 


opinion, represent the most economical 
means of complementing school library 
resources and of making a wide range of 
reading available for the education of the 
whole community. 

The Regents point out that library use 
by all age groups. including business, pro- 
fessional and adult groups as well as school- 
age users, has caused public library circu- 
The 


total circulation of books from _ public 


lation to increase at a rapid rate. 


libraries in the State rose from 55 million 
in 1956 to over 66 million in 1958. an 


increase of 20 percent in only two years. 
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Staff Changes Announced 

Recent staff changes in the State Edu- 
cation Department include the following: 

GeraLp H. WouHLFERD received a provi- 
sional appointment as associate in educa- 
tion research effective December 3. 

Husert W. HoucGHuTon was permanently 
promoted as supervisor of education guid- 
ance effective December 8. 

DonaLp Z. TERHUNE received a provi- 
sional appointment as associate in defense 
education aid effective December 10. 

Receiving permanent promotions to the 
position of senior librarian were Craw- 
rorp E. L. Dononucu, Marton H. 
Hemstreet, M. Joyce MacpONALD, NANCY 
W. Sriruinc and JuLieT WoLOHAN. 





Record for Tax Collecting 

A record for efficient service to Common 
School District No. 12 New Lisbon (Otsego 
County) came to an end recently with the 
retirement of Mrs. Sutton, 
served the district for 25 years as collector- 


Carrie who 
treasurer. 

During her tenure as an officer of the 
district, Mrs. Sutton was responsible for 
collecting taxes and never once during the 
25 years of her service did she fail to col- 
lect 100 percent of the taxes levied. The 
Division of School Business Management 
believes this is an accomplishment that de- 


serves recognition. 





Elementary Education Meeting 
The Division of Elementary Education 
will hold a conference on “ Strengthening 
Elementary Education More 
Effective Local Leadership ” on April 6-7 
at State University College of Education at 


through 


Brockport. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Administrators Aid Homemaking 


Local supervisors encourage various practices 


to stimulate teacher self-evaluation and 


Myrna P. Lapipus 
Associate in Home Economics 
Education 


ype BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS EDU- 
cation is receiving an increased num- 
ber of requests from local administrators 
and curriculum coordinators concerning 
ways in which teacher self-evaluation and 
curriculum and instructional improvement 
in junior and senior high school homemak- 
ing education programs may be further 
stimulated. The heightening degree of 
awareness of quality in all phases of edu- 
cation and the development of homemaking 
education programs to meet needs and 
interests of youth of varying abilities have 
led to questions such as the following: 

@ What consultative services can be 
drawn upon to help improve in- 
struction and the ongoing evalua- 
tion of teaching practices and cur- 
riculum ? 

® How can we stimulate more crea- 
tive local adaptation of State Edu- 
cation Department — curriculum 
guides? 

@ Are materials available to help 
those responsible for local instrue- 
tional improvement get an over- 
view of the beliefs underlying the 
curriculum in homemaking educa- 
tion? 

® What kinds of cooperative curricu- 
lum study and development can be 
done by junior and senior high 
school homemaking education 
teachers? 
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improve curriculum and instruction 


@In what ways can homemaking 
teachers take part in curriculum 


committee studies that may involve 
other subject areas such as science, 
citizenship education and commu- 
nications? 

These are all significant questions be- 
cause they reflect the concern for raising 
the quality of performance of individual 
the 


standard of educational experiences for 


teachers—-a key aspect of raising 


students. In order to share some of the 
ways in which these questions are being 
dealt with, a list of practices utilized by 
local supervisors is briefly summarized. 

In situations where there is no desig- 
nated chairman of homemaking education, 
a rotation plan for leadership among the 
homemaking teachers has been  imple- 

The 
with 
different 


The coordinator especially 


mented. curriculum coordinator 


meets teachers periodically when 


initiating phases of program 


study. con- 
tributes his understandings of the needs of 
youth and knowledge of how different sub- 


ject areas help students work toward the 


goals of general education. Increased 
skill in teachers’ methods of working 


together has been an outcome of this 
phase of the plan. 

In some communities home economics 
teacher educators from nearby colleges, 
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State supervisors and local homemaking 
education supervisors have been invited 
to work with teachers in planning manage- 
able effects of different 


methods of instruction and program plan- 


studies of the 
ning on the learning of students. 

Some homemaking education teachers 
have been asked to share with adminis- 
trators the quarterly newsletters sent by 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
since these materials help identify goals 
and successful homemaking education 
practices being developed throughout the 
State. 

In certain 
nators who have become aware of some 


schools curriculum coordi- 
specific goals which are common to home- 
making education and other phases of the 
school program have arranged for a series 
of meetings and the sharing of learning 
experiences which each subject provides 
to meet these goals. For example, a com- 
mittee of citizenship education teachers, 
homemaking education teachers and Eng- 
lish teachers working toward the goal of 
“ Education for Family Living ” 
an overlapping in the use of literature. 
films and other teaching methods and 


may find 


materials. Looking at their programs 
together from the vantage of a common 
goal helps them see where they can make 
a unique contribution, share materials, 
support and integrate learnings in home 
and family living more effectively in each 
course. 
Administrators, guidance counselors 
and teachers have viewed together the 
filmstrip “Avenues to Happy 


which identifies the goals of homemaking 


Homes ’ 


education in the secondary school and 


illustrates local practices to implement 


these goals. The filmstrip which was pro- 
duced by the State Education Department 
is available through several sources: the 
county leaders of homemaking education, 
local supervisors of homemaking educa- 
tion, home economics education depart- 
ments in colleges where teacher education 
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is provided and the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. 

The rapid growth of school districts 
and the importance of continuous effort 
in the improvement of quality education 
are factors which make the role of the 
local educational supervisor a very im- 


portant one. A view of the foregoing 


questions and practices clearly indicates 
the challenging and creative aspects of 
local supervision. Staff members of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education of 
the State Education Department are avail- 
able to plan- 
ning for leadership in this vital area of 


administrators in 


assist 


inservice education. 





Frank Severne Dies 

Frank Wilkie Severne, chairman of the 
board of visitors at the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, died on 
29. He would have been 99 
years old on January 5, 1960. 
who was himself blind and 


December 


Mr. Severne, 
a graduate of the school, was appointed 
to the school’s board of visitors in 1907. 
In 1948 a new building at the school was 
named Severne Hall. 

Former editor and publisher of The Wat- 


Mr. 


Severne had served for many years on the 


kins Express, a weekly newspaper. 


Schuyler County Republican Committee. 
several times as its vice chairman. 

The oldest alumnus of the school, he was 
an inspiration to the student body. 

Last year Mr. Severne received congratu- 
lations from Governor Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler on his 98th birthday. 

Governor Charles Evans Hughes named 
him a member of the board of visitors in 
1907, the first graduate so honored. Gov- 
ernor Charles S. Whitman again appointed 
him in 1918 for a seven-year term. He was 
successively renamed by Governors Alfred 
E. Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert 
H. Lehman and Thomas E. Dewey. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





School Lunch Serves as Laboratory 


Activities provide many learning opportunities 


that contribute to overall school program 


ELEANOR H. HoLMwoop 
Assistant in School Lunch 


pe TREMENDOUS INVESTMENT IN LAY- 
out and equipment for the modern 
school lunch program can be justified only 
if the school lunch department is used as 
a laboratory for learning as well as to 
serve children a nutritionally adequate, 
well-prepared and attractive low cost meal. 

The success of the program depends on 
the understanding of its purposes, health 
and educational opportunities and opera- 
tional problems by the total administration, 
teaching staff, school lunch personnel and 
parents. The superintendent of schools 
and building principals can create a coop- 
erative spirit on the part of all groups. A 
staff school lunch committee to study and 
plan ways in which the school lunch can 
contribute to the overall school program is 
one approach. The school lunch teacher- 
manager serves as a resource person to 
work with the committee and teachers on 
related classroom projects. 

A high percentage of participation is 
desirable in school programs both to pro- 
mote good nutrition for greater numbers 
of children enrolled and also to make 
possible a sound financial operation. 
Schools serving from 60 to 75 percent of 
the children the Type A lunch and employ- 
ing efficient management practices have 
few financial problems. Volume offsets 
operational costs. Therefore, stimulating 
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student interest in taking the nutritious 
“ bargain ” meal promotes the achievement 
of the goals of both good nutrition and 
sound financial operation. 

Some of the successful activities cur- 
rently being carried out in New York 
State schools are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

In the North Colonie Central School 
District, a school lunch committee includ- 
ing the building principals, school lunch 
manager, health teachers and several PTA 
members was organized to discuss ways 
to interpret the school lunch program 
to parents, food needs, likes and dislikes 
of children, menus, noon hour schedul- 
ing and ways teachers might use the 
school lunch in health teaching. As a 
result of these meetings, invitations were 
written in English class inviting parents to 
join their children for lunch. To prevent 
overcrowding in the lunchroom, grades 
scheduled their invitations at different 
times. Five hundred parents accepted the 
invitation. The school lunch manager gave 
a talk after lunch and took the guests on a 
tour of the kitchen. In addition a school 
lunch bulletin was mailed to all parents in 
the district. Menu adjustments were made 
as a result of committee suggestions. Ele- 
mentary school teachers and the school 
lunch manager shared in developing a 
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“Food and Health Unit” at each grade 


level. There was an increase from 700 to 
over 1,000 meals served daily. 

At the Pitcher Hill School. North Syra- 
cuse Central District, birthdays are cele- 
brated in the school lunch department. 
One special occasion honored the birthday 
of President Eisenhower on October 14. 
Along with the nutritious special lunch 
each received an individual birthday cake 
On the 


counter was a picture of the President, a 


decorated in red, white and blue. 
flag and birthday greetings. An interested 
parent took pictures of the display and 
The project was written 
One of 


the English classes wrote a letter to the 


luncheon tray. 
up in the school district paper. 


President describing his birthday party. 
In the return mail came an acknowledg- 
grade “signed by 


ment to the sixth 


Dwight Eisenhower.” 


Projects Adapted to Schools 
The 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Syracuse, 


These were 


class at Theodore 


mathematics 


developed graphs and charts. 
displayed in the dining room to show 
“Where Your Thirty Cents Goes ” 


“How Many Lunches Are Served.” 


and 


A series of pupil and parent projects 
were planned for National Nutrition Week 
in the Mineola 
under the guidance of the school lunch 


schools. Several grades, 
director, planned the lunch menu and acted 
as hosts and hostesses to parents who were 
invited to lunch. Art classes made place 
arranged flower centerpieces and 
health The third 


teacher and her talent scouts developed a 


mats, 
made posters. grade 
fine assembly program on the importance 
of food to health and happiness. 

The Haviland Junior High School, Hyde 
Park, developed a Student School Lunch 
Committee. This promoted mutual under- 


standings, solved several problems and 


stimulated student interest. 
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In the Rochester public schools show- 
cases are frequently used to display typical 
plate lunch combinations and _ pertinent 
nutrition facts. Visitors and adult educa- 
tion classes as well as students have evi- 
denced interest in these displays. 

Bainbridge Central School 
school lunch handbook home to parents. 
Information in the handbook is interpreted 
This has 


sends a 


in all grades and homerooms. 
clarified purpose and policies of the school 
lunch department. 

In Olean the editor of the 
interviewed the school lunch director. This 


newspaper 


resulted in a two-page spread on the school 
lunch department which told of the devel- 
opment and progress of the department. 
volume of business, examples of activities 
planned to improve nutrition learnings and 
good citizenship education. Pictures show- 


ing personnel using efficient up-to-date 
equipment added interest to the article. 

In addition many schools keep the board 
informed about the school 


Frequently, the school 


of education 
lunch department. 
lunch director is invited to a board meeting 
to give a report of the financial operation, 
ways teachers and the director are pro- 
moting learnings for children, activities for 
Open House, National Education Week and 
other community-school functions as well 
as on meetings, conferences and summer 
courses she has attended for professional 
improvement. 

Educational television (WNER), Chan- 
nel 17 has invited school lunch depart- 
ments in western New York to share in a 
series of programs in 1960 called “ Aids 
in Teaching Nutrition” and “ Integrating 
the Teaching of Nutrition into the School 
Curriculum.” 

The value of the school lunch program 
is measured by what it does for children. 
Administrators, teachers, school lunch per- 
sonnel, with the understanding cooperation 
of parents, can work together to make 
better use of the many opportunities for 
learning through the school lunch program. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


D' CISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


DISTRICT MEETING (notice and call) (peti- 
tion by voters) TRANSPORTATION (dis- 
tance) (appropriation) BUDGET (adoption 
of) 

Appeal from refusal of respondent to call spe- 
cial meeting to provide transportation for 
distances of not less than one-half mile (Edu- 
cation Law, § 2008) voters rejected budget 
and later adopted alternative plan for trans- 
portation for distance of 1144 miles while reject- 
ing same plan as presented here — question 
sufficiently presented to voters—appeal dis- 
missed, 

Matter of Roujansky., Decision No. 6714 


APPEAL (laches) TRANSPORTATION 


(nonpublic school) 
Application to amend transportation order 
denied because of laches. 


Matter of Wheelock, Decision No. 6715 


TRANSPORTATION (publie school)  (dis- 
tance) 

Appellants enrolled this year in schools of 
respondent district as residents, although 
children attended school in adjoining district 
last year— distance from public elementary 
schools children legally attend is more than 
two miles — appeals sustained. 

Matter of Vozzy and Stokes, Decision No. 6716 


NEW YORK CITY— TEACHERS  (retire- 
ment) (prior service credit) RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM (New York City) (teachers) 
COURTS APPEAL (jurisdiction) 

Courts are proper forum for determinations 
relating to Teachers’ Retirement Board 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Garvin, Decision No. 6717 


CONTRACT (purchase) BIDS  (specifica- 
tions) (purchase contracts) 

Appeal from award of contract for purchase of 
filing cabinets — specifications required that 
cabinets meet series of tests prescribed by 
U.S. Government — nothing in record to show 
successful bidder complied with such specifi- 
cation — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Patchogue Stationery Co., Decision No. 
6718 


February 1960 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (removal of mem- 
bers) (election) SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OBLIGATIONS — CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
VOTERS (powers) 

Appellant seeks removal of board members 
who voted in favor of short-term financing by 
respondent, if voters did not approve of 30-year 
bond issue — evidence failed to prove violation 
of campaign promises — change of mind about 
issues by board member after acquiring full 
familiarity with complex operations of school 
district does not constitute “ wilful violation 
or neglect of duty ” — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Degrego, Decision No. 6719 


TRANSPORTATION (distance) 


Respondent transports children living more 
than 1.3 miles from school — respondent 
ordered to settle mileage issue since in previous 
appeal it did not contravene allegation appel- 
lant lived that distance from school -— appeal 
sustained. 

Matter of Bogue, Decision No. 6720 


TLITION (nonresident academic) (residence) 
EDUCATION LAW, § 2045, subd. 1 

Appeal from tuition charge — respondent at- 
tempted to add local contribution made on 
behalf of respondent’s resident pupils to non- 
resident tuition— appeal sustained to extent 
appellants must pay only difference between 
cost of educating pupils and State aid (Educa- 
tion Law, § 2045, subd. 1) 

Matter of USFD, Southold No. 2 et al., Decision 
No. 6721 


BALLOT (recount) (write-in-vote) (void) 
BOARD OF EDUCATION (election) —DIS.- 
TRICT MEETING (voting) 


Recount of ballots showed appellant was 
elected board member on first ballot — voter 
need not place “x” in box in front of write-in- 
vote — ballot with erasure and ballot with 
extraneous mark through name printed on 
ballot declared void on recount — appeal sus- 
tained. 

Matter of Malachi P. Kenney. Decision No. 6722 


APPEAL (laches) — TRANSPORTATION 
(distance) 

Respondent not obligated to furnish door-to- 
door transportation— appellants guilty of 
laches — appeal dismissed. 


Matter of Mann, Decision No. 6723 
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(distance ) APPEAL 


TRANSPORTATION 
(laches) 


Transportation wi no ve orderec yeyone 
I portat ll t | lered beyond 


eight miles—appellant guilty of laches - 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Mrs. Margaret J. MeGuire. Decision 
No. 6724 


TRANSPORTATION 
No authority for order requiring respondent to 
reimburse appellant for 8 miles of transporta- 
tion to school 12 miles distant — appeal dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Robert J 


(distance) 


Kobell. Decision No. 6725 


APPEAL (reopening) — TRANSPORTATION 
(appropriation) (distance) DISTRICT 
MEETING (notice and call) 


Commissioner previously ordered 
tion for children living 2 to 8 miles from 
named private school—it now appears that 
annual meeting authorized transportation with- 
out distance limitation to public and certain 
parochial schools, but refused transportation to 
this private school — district may not discrimi- 
nate in this way — district must either furnish 
transportation to all children being transported 
to extent of moneys available or call special 
meeting to appropriate additional funds — so 
ordered. 


Matter of 


transporta- 


Lindsay, Decision No. 6726 


Robert V. 





Adult Civil Defense Course Compiled 


The Bureau of Adult Education, in coop- 
eration with the of Civil 
Defense for Schools, the State Executive 
Department and the New York State Civil 


Coordinator 


Commission, has compiled an 


Defense 
abbreviated (40-minute) course on radio- 
active fallout and protective shelter. It 
is designed as a public information vehicle 
to bring a nucleus of necessary informa- 
tion about fallout and shelter to large num- 
bers of adults in the shortest possible time. 
There are four specific ways in which the 
course can be used: 
1. Each class in adult education pro- 
grams can be invited to devote 40 
minutes of class time once a year to 
this instruction. 
2. A general assembly for all students 
can be held either before or aftet 
the regular class sessions. 
The director of adult education can 
make the course available as a pro- 
gram service at regular meetings of 
all community organizations and 
groups and furnish the necessary 
leadership and materials. 


ww 


1. The course can be presented as a pro- 
gram service for all parent groups 
in connection with the “Go Home ” 
exercise now being planned by all 
schools throughout the State. 
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The course was developed from the 
results of the Ruebhausen Report on Pro- 
tection from Radioactive Fallout and is in 
the form of a kit 22- 


frame filmstrip, suggestions to the director 


which includes a 
of adult education, suggestions to the in- 
structor, a copy of the Ruebhausen Report 
and the OCDM publication The Family 
Fallout Shelter. 
tributed to all school districts conducting 


These kits have been dis- 


an adult education program. 





Bond Issue Approved 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
December 18 approved a bond issue total- 
ing $5,629,000 for a school construction 
program in Union Free School District 
No. 12, Town of Islip, Suffolk County 
(Brentwood). 

According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 


the district’s real property value. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

handle at least one class (* whatever was left over”) each year and has 
taught mathematics, history, English and even science. During this time 
he also earned his master’s degree at Columbia University. 

While at Wallkill he hired as his first and second grade teacher the 
former Marjorie Wilson, a New Paltz graduate, whom he later married. 
They now have three children, two boys and a girl. The oldest is 19-year- 
old Stephen (named after Ed’s uncle, the famous author of The Red 
Badge of Courage and Maggie). who is currently attending Russell Sage 
College Evening Division and working during the day to earn his own 
way. Next is Peter, a sophomore at Milne High School in Albany and 
an enthusiastic Boy Scout working toward his Eagle rating. Young 
Peggy, in junior high school, is an ardent swimmer. 

A favorite family diversion, one in which every member can share, 
is bowling. Ed says that all the bowlers in the Crane league are good 
but adds, with some satisfaction, that he has so far managed to maintain 
an edge in scoring. 

Although he claims he is only a weekend golfer, Ed’s friends say 
he left the duffer class when he made a hole-in-one and a double eagle 
on a long par 5 hole. He also likes fishing and particularly enjoys trout 
fishing in the streams of the Catskills or the Adirondacks. 

Less strenuous leisure time interests include music, reading and 
“attempting ~ a little oil painting. He used to play the flute and par- 
ticipated at one time in amateur symphonic groups but now limits his 
fondness for music to listening to semiclassical and classical recordings. 


He is apt to go on “ reading binges ~ and favors historical fiction (* the 
nearer the truth the better™). sociology and philosophy. While Ed 
gives his son Stephen credit for all the artistic talent in the family, he 
recalls that one of his own “ works” did hang for a while on the living 


room wall and then “somehow disappeared.” 

However, research on somewhat larger issues than the fate of the 
absent painting plays the major role in Ed’s life. Director of the 
Research Division since 1957, he finds great satisfaction in his work. 
As interest in research studies has grown, the Division staff expanded 
and Ed now counts economists, anthropologists and sociologists among 
his immediate associates. He feels that the resulting diverse points of 
view contribute to a really productive team effort in meeting the 
challenges of this special field. 

From the local schools, from citizen groups, from lawmakers, from 
within the Department itself, a multiplying variety of problems reaches 
the Research Offices. 

What physical facilities will New York State schools need in the 
1960's to meet the demands of the population explosion? What factors 
are involved when school districts return negative votes on school bond 
issues? What staffing arrangements result in the most effective school 
system? 

These are only a few of the questions with which Ed Crane and his 
staff are constantly wrestling. The answers they produce may well 
make all the difference in the future quality of New York State schools. 





How Well Do You Know 
EDMUND H. CRANE 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


a WITH A DEEP RESPECT FOR ~ FACTS.” DR. EDVMILUND H. CRANE. 

l Director of the Division of Research. is enthusiastic about the new 

direction his career took in the early 1940°s when he began working on 

research projects. After earning a doctor's degree at Cornell | niversity 
in 1942 he first went with the 
State Department of Com- 
merce to do a wartime study 
on gasoline and oil. The fol- 
lowing year he was named a 
research associate in the Edu- 
cation Department. 


At that time. he recalls. 


*. 4 Re - ; 


= research in education was cer- 

tainly the road “ less traveled 

by.” but one which began to 

bear more and more traffic as 

educators, like industrialists 

and _ businessmen, became 

aware of the necessity for 

exploration and planning to 

predict and meet develop- 

Edmund H. Crane ments in the rapidly changing 
postwar world. 

Ed brought an excellent background and firsthand teaching experi- 
ence to his position with the Department. Before deciding to study for 
his advanced degree he had served for 15 years as a teacher and school 
administrator in New York State schools gaining a thorough knowledge 
of problems on the “ grassroots ™ level. 

A native New Yorker, he was born in Port Jervis, where he attended 
the local schools. He interrupted his education to enlist as a ground 
crewman in the Air Force during World War I, learned to adjust to the 
“sand in Texas” and “sulfur water in Florida” and then returned 
happily to his hometown to graduate from high school in 1920. The 
depression of 1921 found him working as a boilermaker’s helper on the 
Erie Railroad, but the next year, with the help of a State scholarship 
and summer jobs on a surveying team and as a storekeeper for a con- 
struction company, he went to Albany State to study business education. 

He taught high school business subjects at Gloversville for two years 
and then accepted an appointment as principal at Wallkill where he 
remained for 13 years. A “teaching” principal, Ed would ordinarily 
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